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were not met with great cordiality by the starving
Germans can surprise no one.
In addition to these difficulties, on the political side
the nation had to bear the tremendous weight of the
struggle for the Ruhr. In the summer the Union of
German Industry laid down a series of outrageous con-
ditions on which it would help the government. It
offered a guarantee of 500,000,000 gold marks to be
shared between industry and agriculture. In return
for this, which was nothing more than a civic duty,
it dictated its terms to the government: there was tp
be no state interference in industry ; demobilization
decrees and the last remnants of planned economy
(which protected both the consumer and the worker)
were to be abandoned. It demanded also complete
freedom in labour agreements, although " in principle "
the eight-hour day would be upheld; and they
demanded that industry be freed from " unproductive
taxes ". Incidentally, the tax on employees' salaries
was deducted by the employers from the pay envelopes,
thus making the levy as fixed as the salaries themselves.
But the propertied classes paid their taxes many months
after they had fallen due, so that, through the constant
depreciation of the mark, what they paid was only a
small fraction of the original value of the tax.
Demands of the people for tax reforms were dis-
regarded. A stronger control of foreign exchange,
called for by the Socialists to prevent further capital
flight, was never accomplished.
At last the people asked themselves : would it be
the same as it had been during the war ? Then, too,
it was we who starved and sacrificed, while the rich,
by bootleg means, could get everything they wanted.
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